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ABSTRACT 

This study was conducted to determine: the 
demographic characteristics of beginning teachers in West Virginia? 
the personality needs of beginning teachers; and the school climate 
these teachers perceived in their schools. The sample consisted of 
250 of the 738 teachers in West Virginia who were completing their 
first year of teaching in 1987. The study used three tools: (l) a 
general demographic questionnaire; (2) the School Climate Survey 
developed by the National Association of Secondary Principals; and 
(3) the Stern Activities Index (G. stern, 1970), an assessment of 
personality needs. Among findings were that: (1) the beginning 
teacher was most likely to be female (78.5%), married (54.4%), 
without children (65.8%), teaching in an elementary school, and not a 
union member? (2) just over half planned to make teaching a life-long 
career; and (3) the beginning teacher scored significantly higher 
than normal on a number of personality characteristics ralating to 
achievement and personal relations. It was further found that while 
west Virginia seemed to have attracted teachers with needs and 
behavioral tendencies that seemed positive for education and 
children, the school climate as perceived by the sample was below 
national norms on all factors of the school Climate Survey. 
In5>licatlons are presented for the areas of staffing, induction 
programs, and the practices of building principals in dealing with or 
providing support for beginning teachers. Six data tables are 
included. (SLD) 
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THE BEGINNING TEACHER'S PERSONALITY NEEDS 
AND THE PERCEIVED SCHOOL CLIMATE 
IN WEST VIRGINIA 

Because of the relative newness in the research of the 
national and state movement towards induction programs, a vast 
number of questions have yet to be and need to be studied 
concerning the beginning teacher. As induction programs begin 
and continue to unfold^ questions about training programs will 
require specific data on the beginning teacher in order to meet 
the needs of the school system and the first year teacher, 

A number of early studies from organisational theory have 
examined the structure and functioning of behaviors within 
organizations with a sizable body of knowledge existing on school 
climate. Also, a great niunber of studies on teacher personality 
and general teacher demographics have been undertaken. However, 
few of these studies had to do with the beginning teacher. What 
little beginning teacher research that has evolved has 
concentrated on the socialisation of teachers (Isaacson and 
Pataniczek, 1981) , the personal and professional needs of 
beginning teachers (Johnson, 1988), the stages of concern they 
experience (Fuller, 1975), their unrealistic expectations (Duke, 
1984) , and the evaluation of recently implemented induction 
programs (Huling-Austen, 1988). Nationally, little, if any, 
specific research examined the beginning teacher personality 
needs or their perceptions of effective school climates. In West 
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Virginia I no Bp«cifio research existed that studied the 
demographios of the beginning teacher. 

Thus, the purpose of this study was to initiate the 
examination of the beginning teacher in West Virginia in order to 
offer a foundation for future study and to offer an initial basis 
for establishing first year teacher induction programs. It 
sought to investigate by analysing independently as veil ae 
interdependent ly the demographic characteristics of the beginning 
teacher in Vest Virginia, the school climate these teachers 
perceived as pervasive in their schools, and the first year 
teacher's personality needs in order to make recommendations for 
practice and further research. Though it did not propose to 
answer all the questions pertaining to the beginning teacher, 
this study attempted to contribute to a better understanding of 
the beginning teacher. 

Major ttue|Btj.ons 
The major questions of the study were as follows i 

1 . What are the demographic characteristics of the beginning 
teachers in West Virginia? 

2. What are the personality needs of beginning teachers in 
West Virginia? 

3. What are the differences in the personality needs of the 
beginning teachers in West Virginia within each of the demo- 
graphic factors of sex, age, marital status, children parented, 
formal educational level, location of undergraduate degree, 
organisational plan of school placement, union membership, career 
plans, and the possibility of leaving the state? 

4. How are the beginning teacher personality needs different 
from other adults? 



5. Vhat are the characteristics of the overall school 
climate in which the beginning teachers in West Virginia perceive 
to find themselves? 

6. What are the differences in the beginning teachers' 
school climate perceptions within each of the demographic factors 
of seKj age, marital status, children parented, formal 
educational level, location of undergraduate degree, organi- 
zational plan of the school placement, union membership, career 
plans, and the possibility of leaving the state? 

7. How are the characteristics of the overall school climate 
as perceived by beginning teachers in West Virginia different 
from the national characteristics of school climate? 

8. Is there a relationship between the beginning teachers' 
perceptions of the school climate and their personality needs? 

In examining these questions, thirty-eight composite null 

hypotheses were established to save having multiple null 

hypotheses that would number in the hundreds . Though not 

displayed in this paper, these null hypotheses were tested at the 

.05 level of s'gnificance where the null hypothesis was rejected 

when the level of significance was less than .05. 

RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

Population 

The population of this study was all West Virginia first year 
teachers with zero years experience. The population was 
identified by the West Virginia State Department in a December, 
1987, computer check which yielded 783 first year teachers with 
zero years of experience. 
Sample 

Two hundred and fifty persons who were completing their first 
year of teaching with zero years of past experience comprised the 
sample. The sample was chosen by random selection from the 783 
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nam«8 of beginning toachera identified by the West Virginia State 
Department pf Education, Thie maiter lx«t of beginning teachers 
was first alphabetized by county and within each county by 
teacher. Each teacher was then aaaigned a eeguential number. 
Ueing a table of random numbers found in Elementary Statistice by 
Janet Spence C1983) , the 2S0 teachers were selected. To fairly 
aaeess the school climate in the study, those teachers who were 
identified as itinerant teachers with no home school were dropped 
and replaced in the sample. From these individuals, a 50 percent 
return was considered acceptable. 
Instruments 

The study used three different tools - a general demographic 
questionnaire, the School Climate Survey, and the Sterne 
Activities Index. Each of these instruments provided the 
different information which was necessary to examine the major 
questions of the study. 

The general demographic questionnaire was designed by the 
author of the study to gather information on the respondent's 
sex, marital status, children parented, formal educational level, 
location of undergraduate degree, organizational plan of school 
placement, union membership, career plans, and the possibility of 
leaving the state. 

The School Climate Survey (SCS) developed by the National 
Association of Secondary Principals' Task Force on Effective 
School Climate was used for data collection on school climate. 
This instrument was selected because of its orientation towards 
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the present educational movement in establishing effective 
climates, its high reliability, and its extensive research-based 
development. These climate variables revolved around ten 

different climate perceptions t teacher-student relations, 
security and maintenance, administration, student academic 
orientation, student behavioral values, guidance, student-peer 
relationships. community-school relationships, instructional 
management, and student activities (NASSP, 1987). 

The Stern Activities Indsx CSAl) developed by George Stern 
vras used for data collection on the personality needs of the 
beginning teacher. This instrument was chosen because it tends 
to reflect the variables most closely related to the personal 
needs of the beginning teacher, its proven reliability, and its 
acceptance by researchers . These personality needs were grouped 
around intellectual interests, self-assertion, motivation, 
orderliness, friendliness, expressiveness-constraint, ego-diffi- 
dence, sensuousness , closeness, stdsmissiveness , applied 
interests, and audacity-timidity (Stern, 1970). 
Data Gathering Procedures 

Two hundred and fifty randomly selected beginning teachers 
received by mail around January 22, 1988, a packet that contained 
a cover letter, instructional information, three separate 
questionnaires Cthe demographic questionnaire, the School Climate 
Survey and the Sterns Activities Index), an NCS answer sheet, a 
pencil, and a stamped, addressed envelope for returning the 
information to the researcher. All information was returned on 
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General Purpose National Computer Systems (NCS) answer sheets 
(Form no, 4S21) . To help achieve an acceptable return rate of at 
least 50 percent, follow-up letters were sent to nonpart icipante 
after three weeks which should have been received around February 
12, 1988. Being 5 percent shy of the 50 percent usable return 
rate, another set of packets were remailed Cwith a different 
cover letter) on March 2, 1988, to those beginning toachera that 
had not responded to the first packet or the follow-up letter. 
During this time, twelve returns (4.8 percent) were replaced 
because they identified themselves as not beginning teachers or 
as itinerant teachers. By March 17, 1988, a total of 161 NCS 
answer sheets (64 percent) had been returned with twelve (4.8 
percent) either incomplete, incorrect, or unusable. Thus, a 
usable return rate of 60 percent (149 responses) was achieved and 
the statistical tabulation of responses was begun. 
Analytical Methodology 

For each of the major questions of the study, different SAS 
statistical procedures were used. In examining Major Question 1, 
the demographic responses of beginning teachers in West Virginia, 
the data was tabulated by the SAS program Proo Freq and is 
displayed in Table 1. 

For Major Question 2 and 5 of the study, the mean factor 
scores acquired fr om both instruments (SAI and SCS) , were 
tabulated by the SAS program Proc Means and is displayed in 
Tables 2 and 3. 

In examining Major Question 4 and 7, which compared the SAI 



and SCS survey mMns to the national norms, computer programi 
••ZP-targe" and "t-teat" were written and uied to find the Z 
scores and P value for each of the variable tabulations. This 
data iff displayed in Tables 2 and 3. 

Major Question 3 Chypotheses 2 through 11 that there was no 
significant difference between beginning teacher personality need 
mean factor scores within each of the demographic variables) as 
well as Major Question $ Chypotheses 13 through 22 that there was 
no significant difference between mean factor scores on school 
climate perceptions within each of the demographic factors) were 
each tested by analysis of variance or t-test. The SAS Gi^neral 
Linear Model CGLM> program, Proc GLM, was utilised to produce ths 
analyses of variance. It M^e " selected for the demographic 
factors that had three or more variables and was considered the 
best model to use to accommodate numbers not being equal in the 
categories. The SAS Proc TTest program was used tc produce ths 
t-tests for demographic factors composed of only two variables. 
These statistical procedures were supplemented where needed by 
the Scheffe' test but were not displayed in this paper. Tables 4 
and 5 displays a summary matrix of ths Prob>T or Prob>F values. 

Major Question 8 (hypotheses 23 through 32 that each SAI 
factor does not significantly regress on the SCS climate factors) 
was tested using multiple regression where each SAI factor was 
considered the dependent variable. The SAS program Proc Corr was 
first used to find the Pearson Correlation Coefficients. The SAS 
program Stepwise (Proc Stepwise) was then used to tabulate ths 
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Stepwise Regret si on procedure for each of the dependent SAI 
v&rieblet. Table 6 displays the Stepwise Regression £or the 
significant SAI factors. 

RESULTS 

From these various statistical processes « the maior responses 

to the eight research questions indicate the followingt 

1. What are the demographic oharacteristios of the beginning 
teachers in West Virginia? (See Table 1) 



Insert Table 1 about here 



The beginning teacher in Vest Virginia could be 
characterised as a niarriedi mid-twenty year old female with no 
children, teaching in an elementary school} this nonunionixed 
female holds a BA/BS degree from a West Virginia small college 
and plans to make teaching a life-long career outside of West 
Virginia. Of particular interest concerning the beginning 
teacher in West Virginia for the 1987-88 school year were that i 

A. 78.5 percent were females, 

B. 54.4 percent were married, 

C. 50,3 percent «^'ere aged 25 years or younger, 

D. 65,8 percent had no children, 

E. 71.1 percent held just a BA/BS degree, 

F. 86.5 percent graduated from W. Va. institutions, 
6, 55,7 percent held no teacher union membership* 
K. 49,7 percent were not or were unsure of making 

teaching a life-long career, 
I, 56.8 percent planned to leave the state in the 
future . 

2, and 4, What are ths personality needs of beginning teachers 
in West Virginia, end how are W. Va. beginning teacher 
personality needs different from other adults? (Sea Table 2) 



Insert Table 2 about here 
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Bftgj.nnlng teachars in Vest Virginia have different 
pamonality needs than individuals sixteen and oldnr. 



A. On twelve oat of sixteen factors on the SAI, 
beginning teachers ware significantly above the 
national norm at the .01 l«vel. The beginning teacher 
was significantly above the national norms on ths SAX 
factors of Audacity-Timidity, Intellectual Interests, 
Motivation. Applied Interests ^ Orderliness, Submissive- 
ness, Closeness, Sensuousness j Expressiveness-Con- 
straint, Egoism-Diffidence, Achievement Orientation, 
Dependency Needs, and Educabilitv^ 

B, On the SAI factor of Egoism-Diffidence, begin- 
ning teachers were significantly below the national 
norm. 

3. What are the differences in the personality needs of the 
beginning teachers in West Virginia within each of the demo- 
graphic factors of sex, age, marital status, children parented, 
formal educational level, location of undergraduate degree, 
organixational plan of school placement, union membership, career 
plans, and the possibility of leaving the state? (See Table 4) 



Insert Table 4 about here 



Demographic differences in beginning teachers illustrated 
dissimilarity in the personality needs of West Virginia beginning 
tejichers. Sex, age, marital status, parenthood, educational 
level, location of degree, and school placement possessed 
personality need differences. 



A. There was a significant difference between the 
personality needs of the male and female beginning 
teachers in West Virginia on the factors of Crderli- 
nesu, Closeness, Sensuousness, Expreesivenesa-Con- 
straint, and Emotional Expression. 

B. There was a significant difference between tne 
personality needs of single, married, and divorced 
beginning teachers in Vest Virginia on the factors of 
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StLbmlaaivenfitB , Cloienesi, Sensuoutner* , EKprttsaive- 
naBB-Con«traint , Egoism-Dif f id«inc«, and EnotionaX 
Expr«««iv«nftBs . 

C. Ther« wai a ■Ignificant difforanc* batwean the 
personality nftede of different agad beginning taachers 
in Wast Virginia on tha factor* of Friandlinaea , 
Ehiotional~Conatr«lnt, and Emotional Expratsion. 

D. There was a significant differanea batwtten the 
personality naade of thoia beginning taacheri in Veat 
Virginia that ware parents and those that were not on 
tha factors of Self ^Assertion, Cloaanass, SanauouBnetts , 
Expreasivenesa-Conatraint , Egoisni-Dif f idance, and 
Emotional ExpresBion. 

E. There was a significant differanea batwaen the 
personality needs of beginning teacherB in Vest 
Virginia with different educational levels on the 
factors of Friendliness. 

F. There was a significant diffaranoe batwaen the 
personality needs of beginning teachers in West 
Virginia who attended different colleges or univer- 
Bities on the factors of Closeneat and Sansuousnass . 

6. There was a significant diffaranoe batwaen the 
personality needs of beginning teachers assigned to 
schools with different organisational plans on the 
factors of Solf-Assertion , Egoiem-Dif f idence. Achieve- 
ment Orientation, and Eduoability. 

5. and 7, What are the characteriatics of the overall school 
climate in which the beginning teac'iers in West Virginia parcaiva 
to find themselves, and how are tha characteriatics of tha 
overall school climate as perceived by beginning teachers in West 
Virginia different from the national characteristics of school 
climate? CSee Table 3) 



Insert Table 3 about hare 



The school climate in West Virginia as perceived by beginning 
teachers was below tha norms found in the nation, 

A. All ten SCS factors wera found to be below the 
national norms. 

B. There wss a significant difference at the .01 
level on six of tha ten SCS factors. The SCS factors 
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of T«achar-Stud«nt R«l«.tion«hipt , Studant Acadmiic 
Orittiitatlon, Studant BahavioraX Valuas, Ouldanoe, 
Xnttructional M«n&g«iA«nt, and Studant Actlvlti** wer* 
significantly balow tha national norma, 

6. What ara tha diffarancaa in tha baginning taachera' achool 
climata paroaptiona within aach of tha demographic factora of 
sax, agat marital statua, children parantad, formal aduoational 
Itval, location of undargraduata dagraa, organisational plan of 
the school plaoamant, union mnnbarahip, caraex plant, and the 
poaaibility of leaving tha state? (See Table 5) 



Insert Table 5 about here 



Several demographic differencas in beginning teachers 
illustrated dissimilarity in their parceptions of school climats. 
Age, parenthood, aducational level, location of degree, school 
placement, career plans, and plans to leave the state poseeseed 
climate perception differences. 



A. There was a significant difference between 
beginning teachers of different ages on their percep- 
tion of Student-Peer Relationships. 

B. There was a significant difference between 
beginning teachers who were parents and those who were 
not parents on their perceptions of Student~Peer 
Relationships . 

C. There was a significant difference between 
beginning teachers with different educational levels on 
their perceptions of Guidance. 

D. There was a significant difference between 
beginning teachers with undergraduate degrees from 
diffsrent locations on their perceptions of Guidance. 

E. Thar'* was a significant difference between 
beginning teachers with different school placement 
organisational plans on their perceptions of Teacher- 
Student Relationships, Student Academic Orientation, 
and Student~*Peer Relationships. 

F. There was a significant difference between 
beginning teachers with different career plans on their 
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percspiioni of Teachar-Student Ralafclonshlps , Adminis- 
tration « Student Achiavareant Orientation, Guidance, and 
Znatruotlonal Manacfement . 

6. There wa« a eignificant difference between 
beginning teachers with different plana to leave the 
state on their perceptions of Taacher-'Student Ralation- 
ships, Student Activities, and Parent and Community- 
School Relationships . 

8. Is there a relationehip between the beginning teachers' 
perceptions of the school climate and their personality needs? 
(See Table 6> 



Insert Table 6 about here 



Several effective school climates can predict the personality 
needs of beginning teachers. Significant predictive 

relationships for four schnl climate factors and specific 
beginning teacher perionality need factors ware founds 

A. between the climate factor of Instructional 
Management and the personality need of Motivation, 

B. between the climate factor of Student Behav~ 
ioral Values and the personality needs of Submiseive- 
ness and Closeness, 

C. between the climate factor of Student Peer 
Relationships and the personality needs of Closeness 
and Exprassiveness-Constraint , and 

X>, between the climate fa zor of Parent and Commu- 
nity School Relationship and the personality need of 
Friendliness . 

CONCLUSIONS 

Implications for Practice 

To offer a synthesised yet limited framework for the 
practical application of the study's conclusions, three general 
areas of educational practices were used to outline the implica- 
tions for practice. 
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W>it Virginia Staff In^T Practic^a. Sovaral iinpXicationa ware 
indicated from the conoluBions that would be beneficial to county 
personnel director* « superintendents , state department 
administrators, or teacher preparation professors. 

X . Since the beginning teacher was found to be characterized 
as having higher than normal needs for uncommon efforts, 
intellectual curiosity, oorapetitivenese and perseverance, dili- 
gence in orderly application of skills, self control and personal 
organisation, social conformity, warmth and emotional 
supper tiveness, aesthetic experiences and appreciation for the 
fine arts, outgoing behaviors, personal achievement, socially 
controlled behavior, and academic conformity, there was evidence 
that the 1987-88 new teachers may have possessed positive 
characteristics for the state school systems. 

2. Since the study indicated that nearly 80 percent of the 
beginning teachers hired in West Virginia in the 1987-88 echool 
year were female and since 1986 national educational statistics 
(National Center for Education, 1986) show a female public school 
teacher work force of 69 percent, it could be implied that Wtst 
Virginia is attracting a greater number of female teachers than 
normal. It also illustrates the disparity between education and 
the general work force ratio of male to female composition. With 
the 35 percent general w?7rk force female composit;ion (National 
Center for Education, 1986) , there is a great disparity (45 
percent) between West Virginia female educators and national 
female worker ratios r In essence, teaching continues to bscone 
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An even more female occupation in Vest Virginia. 

3, Since nearly 90 percent of the beginning teachers in the 
1987-88 school year graduated from Weet Virginia state 
institutions, it could be concluded that the state tends to hire 
inclusively or cannot attract out-of-state teachers. 

Induction Progr am Practices . Several implications were 
indicated from the conclusions that would be beneficial in 
establishing induction programs in West Virginia. 

1. Since half (50 percent) of the Vest Virginia beginning 
teachers were not ov were unsure of making teaching a career and 
over 70 percent planned to leave or were unsure about leaving the 
state, it should be assumed that a major goal of induction 
programs should be to retain qualified beginning teachers. 

2. Since personality needs were not a significant factor in 
why some teachers do not plan to make teaching a career or plan 
to leave the state, there must be other external variables 
creating such a desire. 

3. Since it was found Casing the Scheffe' multiple- 
comparison procedure) that beginning teachers who were unsure 
about or did not plan on making teaching a caresr perceived the 
school climate significantly below the national norms in four out 
of ten SCS areas than did those planning on making teaching a 
career, it may be possible that climate perceptions were factors 
in why a percentage of teachers plan on leaving teaching. 

4. Since it was found (using the Scheffe' multiple-comparison 
procedure) that those beginning teachers either unsure about or 
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those planning to laave the West Virginia educational Myatem 
perceived the school climate significantly below the national 
norms on three of the ten areas than those planning on staying in 
Veet Virginia t it may be possible that school climate perceptions 
were factors in why some teachers plan on leaving the state of 
West Virginia. 

5. Since it was concluded that the school clinrnte found in 
West Virginia was perceived bv beginning teachers as below the 
national norms or. all ten areas of measturaroent and significantly 
below the national norms on six out of the ten areas, it could be 
concluded that there is perceived a pervasive below norm 
effective school climate facing Vest Virginia's beginning 
taaohers , 

Building Principal Practices . Several implications were 
i dicated from the conclusions that would be beneficial to the 
West Virginia building principal in dealing with or providing 
Kupport to the first year teacher in his school. 

1 . Since the study found that only 45 percent of the 
beginning teachers were members of a union yet nationally 80 
percent of the public school teachers are members of a union 
(National Center for Education, 1986) , and since neither the 
school climate nor the personality needs of the beginning teacher 
were a significant factor in why beginning teachers join a union, 
it could be implied that there are other factors influencing the 
Joining of a union for West Virginia beginning teachers. 

2. Since a number of demographic personality needs and 
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cXimat« pfiroeption differences were found, it could be Implied 
that the building principal would be wall served to believe that 
not all beginning teachers are the same. In the evaluation and 
interaction with their first year teachers, if personality needs 
usually translates into behavioral tendencies, several points 
(derived by using the Scheffe' multiple-comparison procedure on 
the significantly different SAI means within the demographic 
factor) should be kept in mind by the principal . 

a. Female beginning teachers have personality 
tendencies that find them more organised, emotionally 
close, outgoing, and social than men. 

b. Single beginning teachers have personality 
tendencies that find them more apt to be other-direct- 
ed, emotionally supportive, sensual, outgoing, neat in 
appearance, and socially orientated than married 
beginning teachers . 

c. Younger beginning teachers have higher tenden- 
cies for social participation and emotional spontaneity 
than older beginning teachers . 

d. Nonpar ent beginning teachers tend to be more 
assertive, emotional, outgoing, and social than 
beginning teachers who are parents , 

3. In creating effective school climates the building 

principal should be concerned with the influence the school 

climate has on the beginning teacher. The study found several 

specific relationships that could offer insights into how 

principals could perhaps develop beginning teachers' skills 

through meeting their personality needs. Through beginning 

teacher perception, the following could serve as guidelines i 

a. The perception of the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of tsacher classroom organisation and use of 
time in th« school at a whole is related to the 
beginning teacher's bshavioral tandsnciei for achieve- 
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fB«nt, personal ■atiflfaction from hard work, and 
paraevaranca in his daily andaavors . 

b. Tha paroaption of tha atudant'a lalf-diaci- 
plina and tolaranoa for othara in tha school is ralatad 
to tha baginning taachar'i naad for parsonal control of 
impulaaa, other~diractadnasa, humility i halpfulnass and 
oomplianca as wall as tha ta&ohar's naad for warmth and 
emotional aupportivanass . 

o. Tha parception of tha stiuiant's mutual coopar- 
at ion with cara and raspaet for othara in tha school is 
related to tha baginning teacher's naad for warmth and 
emotional aupportivenais aa well as tha need for self- 
imposed emotional controls. 

d. The parception of the amount and quality of 
parent and community involvement in the school is 
related to the beginning teacher's need for friendly 
relationships in a group setting. 

Recommendations for Practice 

From reviewing tha findings and implications of tha study, 

several recommendations for practice «nerge. Because West 

Virginia is iust now beginning to develop induction programs 

suited to the needs of the first year teacher and the situationa 

in which they are placed, the following recommendations are made 

to help beginning teachers adjuit and to develop in West 

Virginia . 

1. Because the study found a pervasively below norm school 
climate in West Virginia as perceived by beginning teacheri, it 
if recommended that there be developed various methods and 
techniques to ease the reality thock of the first year and to 
help beginning teachers adjust to and, whan needai, overcome the 
particular climate in their school. 

2, Since the study also found that climate was an influence 
in why a large number of beginning teachers do not plan to make 
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teaching a cara«r or plan to leava the state, a ttate-wid© 
induction program policy is recomnandad. 

a. Because of the pereonality needs found for West 
Virginia'* beginning teachers, it is recommendad that a 
developmental rather than deficit induction program 
model be utilized in structuring the progx^m. 

b. Because of the perceived school climate found 
in West Virginia, a major emphasis of the Induction 
program should be to create a support system that 
provides a positive developmental climate in overcoming 
whatever nonsupportive climate variables may be present 
in the individual school. 

c. Because of the personality need diversity due 
to individual demographic differences. West Virginia 
induction programs should include a number of different 
types of individuals: experienced teachers, administra** 
tors, higher education personnel, and Regional 
Educational Service Center personnel, 

d. Because of the personality need diversity due 
to individual demographic differencee. West Virginia 
induction programs should offer a number of different 
types of activities such as peer observation « team 
conferences, social gatherings, support seminars, 
nevsletterR with teaching tips, and conmunity/ school 
receptions to socialize and meet beginning teacher 
needs . 

e. Because of the relationships found between 
climate and beginning teacher personality needs, 
evaluation systems should be developed to continually 
ascertain the effect the induction program's climate 
has on the building sight behavioral tendencies of the 
beginning teacher, 

4, To implement the policy recommendations derived from the 

conclusions, a number of suggestions are provided for 

establishing a developmental induction program based on the needs 

of beginning teachers and the perceived school climate in West 

Virginia. 

a. A mentor system be established with trained 
experienced teachers used to provide school based 
support in orientating ths beginning teacher to the 
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culture, customs, and procedures of the school as wall 
as helping them overcome negative climate influences . 

b. A supervisory system, separate from the 
principal's evaluation activities, be established which 
developmental ly interacts weekly with the beginning 
teacher through a perceived needs basis, centering on 
the beginning teacher's own perception of needs. The 
primary aim of such interaction is to help first ysar 
teachers to overccme the ecmiatimes negative school 
climate and develop their own self-image, self-confi- 
dence, positive attitude, and effective teaching skills 
in a nonevaluative atmosphere. 

c. Monthly team conferences be held with the 
mentor, supervisor, principal, and beginning teacher to 
discuss the teacher's needs, concerns and development. 

d. A series of support seminars be held where 
beginning teachers can meet and discuss their concerns, 
methods, and general feelings as well as explore 
application of effective educational techniques. 

e. Peer observation be made available through 
release time for the beginning teacher to observe 
several roaster teachers in an effort to illustrate how 
effective teachers establish positive classroom 
climates . 

f. A newsletter for beginning teachers be pub- 
lished monthly that offers teaching tips, current 
research, and publication of individual first year 
teacher's activities and successes. 

g. College courses be developed and offered that 
are specifically designed to continue the fundamental 
teacher education program in providing theory based 
application in the classroom and positive climate 
support . 

h. A data base system be developed that logs 
mentor activities, supervisor interaction, beginning 
teacher concerns and perceptions, and principal 
evaluation to assess and modify the induction program 
at the end of each year. 

5. Since a number of demographic personality needs and 

climate perception differences were found, it is recommended that 

the building principal considers the personality need differences 
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in the •valuation, interaction, and developraont of their first 
year toachars. 

6, In creating effective school climates it ia recommended 
that the building principal be concerned with the influence the 
school climate has on the beginning teacher. The study found 
several specific relationships that could offer insights into how 
principals could perhaps use climate to develop beginning 
teacher's skills through meeting their personality needs. 

SUMMARY 

In summation, the study provided a preliminary data base on the 
demographics of the 1987-88 school year beginning teachers, the 
school climates perceived in West Virginia by the first year 
teacher, and the personality needs of these teachers. The study 
found that Vest Virginia was able to attract beginning teachers 
who at least have personality needs and thus behavioral 
tendencies that seem positive for education and children. Though 
there were demographic differences in their personality needs and 
climate perceptions, beginning teachers as a whole perceived to 
find themselves in school climates that were not up to national 
norms, and, perhaps coupled with a host of other reasons, do not 
plan to stay in West Virginia or even in the field of teaching. 
It was also sunrnarised that because the climates perceived by 
beginning teachers were related to their personality needs and 
thus behavioral tendencies in specific ways, the below norm 
school climate perceived in West Virginia was a major obstacle 
for beginning teachers to overcome. Thus, it seems imperative 
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that West Virginia develop ataistant oriented induction programe 
and school climates th^t help beginning teachers overcome the 
sometimes negative school climates and develop as effective 
classroom teachers whose needs are better met. 

To that end, the Putnam County Board of Education , Winfield, 
West Virginia, adopted all eight induction policy recommendations 
in fashioning a developmental induction program. The results of 
the program were successfully appraised in a seventeen page 
"Putnam County Beginning Teacher Developmental Induction Program 
1989 Report". 

Hopefully, the future will find much more research being 
conducted on the beginning teacher. Hopefully, the future will 
offer depth to the limited and narrow perception we now possess. 
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TABLE I 



Total Count and Parcantage of tha Pemographic 
CharacteriaticB of Beginning Teachera 
in Waat Virginia 



Demographic Characteristic 



N 



Percent 



Dl Sex 



Male 
Female 



32 
117 



21.5 
78.5 



D2 Marital Status 
Sinr;le 
Man led 
Divorc.<9d 
Separated 
Widowed 



65 
81 
3 
0 
0 



43.6 
54.4 

2.0 
0.0 
0.0 



D3 Age 



20 
23 
26 
31 
41 



to 

to 
to 
to 



22 
25 
'SO 
40 

6f; 



years 
years 
years 
years 
years 



D4 Children Parented 
Yes 
No 



21 
54 
37 
23 
14 



51 
98 



14.1 
36.2 
24.6 
15.4 
9.4 



34.2 
65.8 



D5 Educational Level 

BA/BS 106 

BA+15/BS+1S 29 

Masters 8 

Masters+lS 6 

EdD/PhD 0 

D6 Location of Undergraduate Degree 

Vest Virginia University 18 

Marshall University 33 

Other West Virginia College 77 

Oat-of~State Institution 20 



71. 

19.5 
5.4 
4.0 
0.0 



12.2 
22.3 
52.0 
13.5 



'^4 



TABLE I Ccont) 



Total Coimt and Parcsntaga of tha Damographlc 
Charactariatlca of Beginning Teacheri 
in Waat Virginia 



Damogr/Aphic Charactariatic N Ptrcanb 



D7 School Plaoamant Organisational Plan 



K to S fS gradaa 
7 to 9 gradaa 


65 


50.8 


14 


10.9 


6 to 8 gradaa 


15 


11.7 


9,10 to 12 gradaa 


34 


26.6 


C21 other organizational 


plana ware 


reported 



D8 Union Membership 

Yee 66 44.3 

No 83 55,7 

D9 Teaching as a Lifa~Long Career 

Yea 75 50.3 

No 15 10.1 

Unsure 59 39.6 

DIO Posaibility of Leaving Waat Virginia 

Yes 84 56.8 

No 40 27.0 

Unsure 24 16.2 
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TABLE 2 

t-Tast of tha Diffaranoa Batwaan SAI National Means 
and V. Va. Baglnning Taachar Maana 



SAI 


FACTORS 


SMspla 

N 


Maan 

X 


Standard 
Daviation 

S Z Scora 


P 

a 


Fl 


Sfil f AflB Ion 


149 


4 .79 




u ■ OO 




F2 


AudAc i t y-*T imidi t V 


149 


6.71 


2.07 


-7.83 


01 


F3 


• A M A W W M MlVh A 


149 


6.00 


i£ • DO 




. 01 
















F4 


Motivation 


149 


7.43 


2,14 


-4 .33 


.01 


F5 




149 

ilk ^ 


6 . 91 


A t lb 7 




01 


F6 


Ordarlineas 


149 


6.11 


2.06 


-13,59 


.01 


F7 


Submi s 1 1 vanes a 


149 


7.18 


1.94 


-3.02 


01 


F8 


CXoaanesa 


149 


6.97 


2.02 


-5.13 


.01 


F9 


Sansuouanasa 


149 


6.54 


2 • X2 


-5.40 


.01 


FIO 


Friandlinaas 


149 


5.49 


2.20 


1.72 




Fll 


Eicpr aa a 1 van as a- 


149 


5.42 


2.29 


-2.61 


.01 




Conatraint 












F12 


Egoi am-Di f f idanc a 


149 


4.99 


2.73 


3.53 


.01 


FIA 


Achiavamant 


149 


31.65 


8.25 


-5.29 


.01 




Oriantation 












F2A 


Dapandanoy Naada 


149 


40.06 


5.83 


-7.72 


.01 


F3A 


Emotional 


149 


34.19 


10.01 


-1 .21 






Exprasaion 












F4A 


Eduoability 


149 


33.63 


6.80 


-9.38 


.01 
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TABLE 3 

t-Test of the Difference Between SCS National Meane 
And W. Va. School Climate Means 



Sample Standard 
Sample Me^n Deviation 
SCS FACTORS N X S Z Score 



Teacher-Student 149 45.24 7.49 3.89 .01 

Relationshipe 

Security and 149 28.00 4.37 1.07 

Maintenance 

Adrainietration 149 21.88 5.62 1.95 

Student Academic 149 13.08 3.25 3.70 .01 

Orientation 

Student Behavioral 149 8.15 2.57 3.90 .01 

Values 

Guidance 147 14.78 3.10 5.03 .01 

Student-Peer 149 14.27 3.28 1.93 

Relationships 

Parent & Community- 147 12.56 3.88 1.93 

School Relatione 

Instructional 149 25.99 4.73 3.52 .01 

Management 

Student Activities 147 14.10 3.82 6.52 .01 



Notet All survey means are below national means. 
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TABLE 4 

t-T©8t/GLM Analysin of Variance Sunroary Matrix Between the Demographic 

and the Sterns Activities Index Fectox-e 



Sterns Factors 



Prob>T or Prob>F Values 
Demographic Factors 





Dl 


D2 


D3 


D4 


D5 


D6 


D7 


D8 


D9 


mi 


Self Assartion 


.06 


.12 


.18 


,00* 


.82 


.92 


.04* 


.47 


.27 


.07 


Audacity-Timidity 


.26 


.34 


.09 


.42 


.32 


.76 


.30 


,15 


.17 


.21 


Intellectual Interests 


.89 


.44 


.57 


.67 


.43 


.21 


.06 


.39 


,13 


.36 


Motivation 


.47 


.18 


.84 


.43 


.13 


.50 


.06 


.78 


.19 


a 4^ 3 


Applied Interosta 


.20 


.62 


.64 


.73 


.11 


.14 


.14 


.29 


.12 


.73 


Orderlinass 


.04» 


.40 


.71 


.48 


.61 


.43 


.25 


.47 


.18 


.87 


Submissivaness 


.05 


.02* 


.49 


.07 


.60 


.73 


.55 


.27 


.72 


.45 


CloseneBS 


.00* 


.00* 


.07 


.01* 


.93 


.01* 


.19 


.86 


.54 


.37 


Sanaucusnass 


.00* 


.00* 


.16 


.00* 


.95 


.02* 


.52 


.97 


.34 


.09 


Friendliness 


.98 


.11 


.03* 


.11 


.04* 


.29 


.13 


.44 


.74 


.71 


Expressiveness-Constraint 


.00* 


.00* 


.02* 


.00* 


.79 


.07 


.18 


.97 


.26 


.15 


Ego 1 sm-Di f f i dene e 


.98 


.04* 


.08 


.01* 


.42 


.58 


.01* 


.33 


.51 


.14 


Achiavement Orientation 


.61 


.81 


.71 


.35 


.37 


.50 


.01* 


.42 


.06 


.33 


Dependency Needs 


.41 


1 .00 


.70 


.35 


.72 


.47 


.32 


.76 


.27 


.29 


Qnotional Expression 


.02* 


.00* 


.01* 


.00* 


.48 


.09 


.06 


,50 


.42 


,20 


Educflibility 


.36 


.36 


.65 


.63 


.32 


.37 


.04* 


.78 


.07 


.65 


*Significant Diffarance 



Key to Demographic Factors 

Dl » Sexj D2 « Marital Status; D3 «« Agej D4 «= Children Parentedj 
D5 « Educational Level j D6 « Degree Location} D7 « School Placement} 
D6 o Union Membership; D9 ^ Teaching as Career; DIO « Leaving State. 
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TABLE 5 

t-Test/GLM Analysis of Variance Summary Matrix Between the Demographic 

and the School Climate Surv«y Factors 



Prob>T or Prob>F Values 
SCS Factors Dernogrraphlc Factorf 

Dl D2 D3 D4 DS D6 D7 D8 D9 DlO 



Teachor^Student Relations 


.17 


,95 


.58 


.79 


.61 


.17 


.02* 


.10 


.01* 


.04* 


Security and Maintenance 


.41 


.90 


.47 


.29 


.08 


.21 


.34 


.57 


.75 


.23 


Administration 


.27 


.81 


.82 


.52 


.42 


.76 


.56 


.33 


.04* 


.05 


Student Academic Orientation 


.93 


.89 


.9S 


.42 


.41 


.63 


.01* 


.66 


.00* 


.74 


Student Behavioral Values 


.87 


.67 


.74 


.29 


.79 


.11 


.67 


.23 


.19 


.14 


Guidance 


.70 


.66 


.82 


.69 


.02* 


.04* 


.70 


.94 


.00* 


.15 


Student-Peer Relationships 


.92 


.63 


.02* 


.00* 


.30 


.21 


• Ol* 


.93 


.70 


.38 


Parent-School Relationships 


.05 


.30 


.74 


.10 


.73 


.34 


.09 


.86 


.38 


.01* 


Instructional Management 


.17 


.93 


.38 


.64 


.13 


.41 


.34 


.81 


.03* 


.14 


Student Activities 


.64 


.87 


.21 


.63 


.17 


.60 


» S 8 


.82 


.48 


.01* 



♦Significant Difference 

Key to Demogj-aphic Factors 

Dl » Sex; D2 « Marital Status; D3 = Age; D4 = Children Parentedj 
D5 = Educational Level j D6 = Degree Location; D7 = School Placement} 
D8 = Union Memberahipi 09 « Teaching as Career j DlO = Leaving State. 
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T&bltt 6 

Stepwise Ragr««sion Proc«dur« for the Starne 
Aotlvltiee Index VAriabXet 



F4 Motivation 

Variable Instructional Mahagement (IM) entered. 

R Square « 0.0296 CCP) « -0.9354 

df SS MS F value PR > F 

Regreaeion 1 19.78 19.78 4.31 0.D4 

Error 141 647.46 4.59 

Total 142 667.24 

B value Std Error Typellse F value PR > F 
Intercept 9.70 

IM -0.09 0.04 19.78 4.31 0.04* 



Note; InetriMTtional Management (IM) met the 0.15 significance 
level for entry. No other variables met the 0.15 eignificance 
level for entry. 



* Significant 
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Tabl« 6 Ccont) 

Stepwisa Rfi^ratsion Proo«dur« for th« St«rn« 
Aciivitiai Znd«x Variables 



F7 SubmisBivenesB 

Variable Teacher-Student Relationahip (TSR) removed. 

R Square « 0.0543 C(P) « -0.2453 







df SS 


MS F value 


PR > F 


Regression 


2 29.30 


14.65 


4.02 


0.02 


Error 




140 510.62 


3.65 






Total 




142 539.92 












B value Std Error 


Typeliss F 


value 


PR > F 


Intercept 


6.82 






Adra 




0.08 0.03 


22.69 


6.22 


0.01 


SBV 




-0.15 0.07 


17.34 


4.75 


0,03 




Sununary of Stepwise Regression for Dependent 






Variable F7 Submissiveness 










Partial Model 






Step 


Enter 


Remove #In Rsq2 


RsqS C CP) 


F 


Prob > F 


1 


Adm 


1 0.02 


0.02 2.40 


3.19 


0.08 


2 


SBV 


2 0.03 


0.05 -0.25 


4.75 


0.03* 


3 


TSR 


3 0.02 


0.07 -1.01 


2.87 


0.09 


4 




TSR 2 0.02 


0.05 -0.25 


2.87 


0.09 



Note: Administration CAdm) , Student Behavioral Values (SBV) , and 
Teacher-Student Relationships (TSR) met the O.IS significance 
level for entry. No other variables met the 0.15 significance 
level for entry. 



* Significant 
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Table 6 (opnt) 

Stepwise Regression Procedure for the Sterns 
Activities Index Variables 



F6 Closeness 

Variable Parent and Community - School Relations CPCSR) removed. 

R Sqruare 0.0645 C(P) ■ 3.6277 

df SS MS F value PR > F 

Regression 2 36.87 18,44 4.83 0.01 

Error 140 534.88 3.82 

Total 142 571.75 

B value Std Error TypeXIss F value PR > F 
Intercept 6.36 

SBV ^0.22 0.08 27.99 7.33 0.01 

SPR 0.17 0.06 29.99 7.85 0.01 



Summary of Stepwise Regression for Dependent 
Variable FS Closeness 



Partial Model 



Step 


Enter 


Remove 


#In 


Rsq2 


Rsq3 


C<P> 


F 


Prob > F 


1 


PCSR 




1 


0.02 


0.02 


7.87 


3.31 


0.07 


2 


SBV 




2 


0.03 


0.05 


5.71 


4.08 


0.04* 


3 


SPR 




3 


0.03 


0.08 


2.57 


5.19 


0.02* 


4 




PCSR 


2 


0.02 


0.06 


3.63 


3.08 


0.09 



Notsi Parent and Community - School Relations CPCSR), Student 
Behavioral Values CSBV) , and Student-Peer Relationships (SPR) met 
the 0.15 significance level for entry. No other variables met 
the 0.15 significance level for entry. 



♦Significant 
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Table 6 (cont) 

Stapwise RagrsBaion Procadura for tha Sterna 
Activities Index VarlAbles 



FIX Expresaiveneaa - Constraint 

V&riabXe Student Behaviural Values CSBV) removed. 

R Square « 0,0356 CCP) « -0.6402 

df SS MS F value PR > F 

Regression 1 25.26 25.26 5.20 0.02 

Error 141 684.47 4.85 

Total 142 709.73 

B value Std Error Typaliss F value PR > F 
Intercept 3.66 

SPR 0.13 0.06 25.26 5.20 0.02 



Summary of Stepwise Regression for 
Dependent Variable Expressiveness-Constraint 

Partial Model 

Step Enter Remove #In Rsq2 Rsq3 C<P) F Prob > F 

1 SPR 1 0.04 0.04 -0.64 5.20 0.02* 

2 SBV 2 0.02 0.06 -1.66 3.12 0.06 

3 SBV 1 0.02 0.04 -0.64 3.12 0.08 



Note I Student-Peer Relations (SPR) and Student Behavioral Values 
(SBV) met tha 0.15 aignificance level for entry. No other 
variables met the 0.15 significance level for entry. 



* Significant 



Tabl« 6 Ceont) 



Stepwise Regresaion Procedure for the Sterns 
Activities Index Variables 



FIO Friendliness 

Parent and Community-School Relations (PCSR) entered. 

R Square - 0.0439 C(P) « -0,9711 

df SS MS F value PR > F 

Regression 1 26,94 28.94 6.47 0.01 

Error 141 630.51 4.47 

Total 142 659.45 

B value Std Error Typeliss F value PR > F 
Intercept 4.09 

PCSR 0.12 0,05 28.94 6.47 0.01* 



Notet Parent and Community - School Relations (PCSR) met th 
0.15 significance level for entry. No other variables met th 
0.15 significance level for entry. 



♦ Significant 



